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MINUTE OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING ON 
THE STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 


The answers from the different Quarterly 


Meetings have been encouraging to us. We 
believe that the Lord is manifesting His 
gracious presence in our midst, and the evi- 
dences of His life and power may well fill our 
hearts with rejoicing. We need a positive 
Christian character. Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord. If we experience 
Christ in our hearts as an indwelling Saviour, 
the Chris ian graces must abound. If our 
continual cry is “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
we shall know His keeping power; we shall 
pray without ceasing, and have abundant 
cause in everything to give thanks. He who 
hath all power in heaven and in earth will 
keep His own. 

In our religious meetings we should espe- 
cially remember the assurance of His favor. 
The Lord Jesus Christ condescends to meet 
with His disciples ; do not keep him waiting ; 
do not come wearied with selfish cares, withs 
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indifference, or as a matter of habit. Come, 
in living faith, believing, and we shall know 
of His refreshing. Let us all realize our in- 
dividual responsibility, that none be discour- 
aged by our want of faithfulness. We should 
take our children with us, educate them to 
keep close by our side, that they wat experi- 
ence with us the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father. We should give especial heed to our 
attitude and behaviour in time of public 
prayer. It is often the privilege of the be- 
liever to unite with the petition offered, and 
our duty always to manifest our reverence for 
Him to whom it is addressed. 

If any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of His, and the first fruit of the 
Spirit is love. If our hearts are right towards 
God and we are indeed His children, we shall 
be filled with love towards God and love to 
man. Practical piety goes hand-in hand with 
the Gospel. If we love with pure hearts fer- 
vently, in honor preferring one another, 
jealousy will have no place with us, and evil 
speaking will be done away with. We shall 


—|remember that “not that which goeth into 


the mouth defileth a man, but that which 
cometh out of the mouth,” for it “ cémeth 
forth from the heart ;” and shall we defile 
the temple of God ? “ which temple,” saith the 
apostle, ‘‘ ye are.” 

Allusions were made to the vast amount 
of pernicious literature in our midst, and 
parents were exhorted to use all practical 
means to keep it out of their families. Much 
is being done to restrain these publications, 
but we have need of great care to occupy the 
mind with books and papers of useful and en- 
nobling thoughts. 

The study of the Holy Scriptures was 
especially commended to us in this respect, as 
in so many others, that the deeper we dig the 
richer the ore. In reading them in our fam- 
ilies, collectively, we should take sufficient 
time to do it properly. Let our children see 
that it is not a dead form, but a loving con- 
cern, that we are glad when the time comes 
for us to read, and when ability is given to 
peak of our Heavenly Father and is love 
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to us in Christ Jesus, we cannot expect His 
blessing if we fail to do what He calls for at 
our hands. Says Robert Barclay, “ We do not 
deny that men often lack an influence to pray, 
nevertheless it is a sin if they do not pray, 
because they ought to have the influence.” 
If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him. We may not be called 
always to vocal prayer, but we should give 
heed that in ourselves or in our children, we 
“quench not the Spirit.” Let all true ser- 
vants, old and young, be mindful, and “ what- 
soever He saith unto you, do it.” 


———__—- ~0e 


ADVICES TO MINISTERS AND ELDERS OF NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The duties which devolve upon Elders are 
very important, and which they cannot 
properly discharge without the aid of that 
wisdom which is from above. The Elders, 
therefore, should be of quick spiritual discern- 
ment, and watch over the ministry, as fathers 
and mothers in thechurch. There should be 
such a prevalence of love and affection, that 
the Ministers may feel that they have a kind 
and sympathizing friend in every Elder. 
When this mutual love and confidence are 
maintained, they are not only a strength to 
each other, but are encouraging examples to 
the whole flock. 

Ministers and Elders should give heed to 
the gift bestowed upon them as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God. They should 
seek to be clothed upon by the Spirit of the 
Master, that, like Him, they may often be 
found in prayer, not only in retirement, but 
also in the presence of the people, reverently 
acknowledging their entire dependence upon 
Him from whom cometh every good and per 
fect gift. Prayer should be presented in faith, 
with great simplicity and directness, avoiding 
all unnecessary repetitions and the tuo fre- 
quent use of the Holy Name. All thanks- 
giving and praise should be the utterance of 
a heart filled with a sense of the love of God 
and of His willingness to supply all our needs. 

Those who speak should be prompt in obey- 
ing the Divine intimation while the exercise 
is fresh in their own hearts, avoiding unbe- 
coming tones and gestures. They should 
speak in a natural, voice so as to be distinctly 
heard, and guard against unnecessary pre 
amblcs or unseasonable additions, being care 
ful to commence, proceed end conclude in the 
life and power which the Holy Spirit alone 
can co) fer. 

Ministers and Elders should at all times 
be careful of each other’s reputation, having 
a tender regard one for the other, and espe- 
cially for the cause of Christ, and should guard 
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| against injuring the service of any, either in 
or out of meetings. 

Ministers should be cautious of laying too 
much stress upon the authority of their com- 
munications, the baptizing power of the Holy 
Ghost accompanying the testimony being the 
true evidence, and they should avoid deliver- 
ing prophetic declarations without the most 
clear and certain convictions of Divine au- 
thority. 

Ministers and Elders should be engaged 
daily in reading the Holy Scriptures, prayer- 
fully seeking a right understanding of their 
contents, under the enlightening influence of 
the Spirit which gave them forth, and they 
should be very careful not to misquote or 
misapply them. 


nathan titeantanescacie 
From the Annual Monitor. 

MARIA WEBB, OF DUBLIN, 
(Concluded from page 747.) 


From the year 1860, Maria Webb was 
very much confined to the house from failing 
healtn. Laid aside from more active pur- 
suits, she had recourse to her pen; and it was 
when very much of an invalid that she col- 
lected the materials and compiled two popu- 
lar works: The Fells of Swarthmore Hall 





and their Friends, and The Penns and 
Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century. 
The research and labor which these works 
necessitated were very arduous, but with un- 
tiring zeal she prosecuted her design. Her 
correspondence with many persons during 
the compilation of these works was of the 
most extensive and interesting kind, and it is 
wonderful how she was able, in her weak 
health, to effect so much; but the attempt to 
elucidate the principles of our religious So- 
ciety lay very near her heart. She so loved 
and reverenced the pioneers of our faith, and 
cherished so warmly the principles they lived 
and died for, that she wished to present their 
lives in an attractive form to the young. 
Had health been granted, she would have 
proceeded still further in this work, but it 
was not so to be. Many valued Friends ex- 





pressed their approbation and sympathy with 
her labors; and amongst those of her corres- 
pondents, whose opinion she highly prized, 
we may mention the name of the late Wil- 
liam Tanner. She earnestly desired that our 
Society should ever hold the Gospel doctrines 
in their freeness and fulness; and that all who 
profess the name of Jesus, while resting on 
the one great Sacrifice for sin, should seek to 
know that complete change of the heart and 
life, which is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
| From every system that would limit the in- 
finite mercy of the Most High, her whole 
soul recoiled. She rejoiced in the love of 
God in Christ Jesus; and she shrank from 
that Calvinistic teaching which would con- 
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fine the mercy of our Father in heaven to a: 
few. There was no narrowness in her re- 
ligion. She loved to see the good in all, and 
to join with others in every good word and 
work, . 

But it is those who knew Maria Webb 
most intimately in the social circle that can 
best speak to the beauty of her Christian 
character. From that couch of illness, how 
many returned refreshed and brightened! 
How many sorrows were poured out to her, 
and found ready sympathy and loving coun- 
sel! How many doubts and questionings 
were answered by the calmness and bright- 
ness of her faith! The loving estimate of| 
others, ever dwelling on what was favorable in | 
each character; the absence of all sectarian- 
ism; the sweet and trustiug faith in her 
Heavenly Father’s care; these can never be| 
forgotten by those who were nearest and dear- 
est toher. And how wide were her sympa- 
thies; how enlarged her views of life and its 
duties! Years before she had published a 
small work on The Early History of the Irish 
Church, and a History of Ireland is among 
her unpublished manuscripts ; while perhaps 
one of the latest subjects which claimed her at- 
tention, was the effort of the Ultramontane 
party in Ireland, to gain a power over educa- 
tion, which she regarded as extremely de- 
structive to the cause of true progress. 


In the inscrutable wisdom of God, a crush-| 
ing trial was sent her in her declining years. 
Her eldest, and almost idolized son, who was 
all that a mother could desire, and who re- 


turned her affection with the most ardent 
love, met with his death while out on Lough 
Neagh in a canoe. He had left home in 
health and spirits, without a trace of the’ 
shadow which was so soon to fall. Who can 
depict the anguish of that trial? A noble’ 
life, full of promise for the future, thus cut 
off in its bud! But in the darkness of that 
hour, we must believe that He who drank to 
its dregs the cup of anguish, did not fail to 
support His afflicted servanf. She knew in 
whom she had believed, and was enabled to 
look forward to a reunion with her loved 
one iu that land where tears shall be wiped 
away forever. Life never was the same to 
her again; but she bowed in submission to the 
Divine will, and it was touching to see her 
quiet resignation. Again, she was even cheer- | 
ful and loving as before, but illness increased 
upon her, and many a weary hour of pain’ 
necessitated complete quietude. Her patience 
and sweetness were unalterable, and between | 


| 


' serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” 
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children. When the end came at last, it was 
sudden. Without much previous illness, 
hardly sufficient to awaken the fears of those 
around her, she passed quietly away, on the 
8th of First month, 1873. Her life had been 
one of faith and love, and her death was one 
of peace. We need no dying testimony from 
her lips to close such a life. In the words of 
the pvet : 
“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble buman souls; 


The gospel of a life like hers, 
Is more than creeds or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the lamp dies out ; 
The saintly fact survives, 

The blessed Master who can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.”,—Wuittrer. 


For Friends’ Review. 
“And the Lord God said unto the woman, 
What is this that thou hast done ?” 


Directly to the heart and to the under- 
standing was this searching query presented, 
when, through disobedience, the first trans- 
gressor had sinned against God, and against 
Him only. No outsiding could protect 
from a necessity to make confession of the 
fact that had betrayed a lack of confi- 
dence in God as her Father and her friend. 
The simple truth was quickly told: “The 
Con- 
demnation followed the act, and she was 
powerless in self-defence. Vain was the at- 
tempt to excuse the matter by first seeking 


to hide, and afterward by placing the blame 


on a separate agency. A sense of accounta- 
bility to God had fastened the conviction of 
a'wrong which nought but confession on her 
part could atone for in order to share of the 
needed mercy that saves from eternal punish- 
ment. Sacred Scripture declares that “ man 
was made upright; but he sought out many 
inventions.” In none of these has it been 
proved that there is a better way than the 
good old way in which a remedy for sin has 
been found, and reconciliation with God the 
Father obtained. A pithy writer has said: 
“When Adam fell, righteousness and truth 
forsook the earth and fled to heaven from 
whence they came; but mercy stood by the 
poor delinquent, and found a ransom.” In 
calling to account Adam and Eve, occasion 
was taken, in the inscrutable wisdom of 
Jehovah, to reveal the plan of salvation by 
Jesus Christ, telling to all the generations of 
men how it is that good and bad cannot har- 
monize—that in connection with man two 


the attacks she could brighten up again, and | separate agencies are at work, the one seeking 
show a lively interest in what was passing|to bring into bondage, the other to deliver 
around her. For some months before her) from that bondage. ‘‘To the serpent the 
death she had been more exempt from pain,| Lord God said, I will put enmity between 
and had been able to enjoy the company of, thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
her friends, anc especially her little grand-' and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
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thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ Thus it is ren- 
dered plain that because of the enmity—the 
perfect hate between the two seeds—man, that 
had become corrupt by partaking of evil, 
could not atone for his own sin. Unparal- 
jeled love originated a perfect way by which 
sinners may become reconciled to God. On 
a cross of man’s invention, Jesus Christ suf: 
fered—“ the just for the unjust.” By His 
agonizing groans, He testified or the love that 
induced Him to lay down His precious life a 
ransom for many. Believer, wouldst thou 
reign with Him in glory? Then heed the 
blessed teaching of His life, both in word 
and deed; deny thyself, take up thy daily 
cross, and know of dying to sin even as He 
died for sin. Witb regard to thy neighbor— 
love him as thyself; if he be a sinner, hate 
his sin. Remember the advice of an apostle: 
“If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; 
if we deny Him, He also will deny us.” 
When, at any time, thou mayest feel the re- 
proofs of instruction embraced as in a query, 
*‘What is this that thou hast done?” heed 
it, and the answer of a good conscience by 
the resurreciion of Jesus Christ will be thine. 


P. R. G. 


For Friends’ Review. 

HOW THE CHURCH IS BUILDED TOGETHER. 

The recent secession of a portion of the 
members of the “ Episcopal Church,” and the 
establishment of a new Society with a new 
mame, composed of these seceders from the 
old, suggests some thoughts regarding the co- 
hesive forces which cause the aggregation of 
the true Church, which I offer for the consid- 
eration of the readers of Friends’ Review. 

The subject may be looked at first, in its 
historical development, in the actual course 
of things which took place in the formation 
of the primitive, and of other later churches, 
which have come together, as did the Temple 
at Jerusalem, ‘ without the sound of saw or 
hammer ;” and the lessons to be thus learned, 
will be found to be strikingly confirmed by 
the analogies of the outward, material world. 

The message of the first preachers of the 
Gospel of Christ was one to individuals, and 
regarded their personal standing and rela 
tions to the Father who had manifested Him- 
self to them “in the face of Jesus Christ.” It 
was to men and women singly, and with little 
reference to others, that the command came, 
“Repent and believe the Gospel.” One by 
one they were converted, and one by one they 
confessed their allegiance to Christ. They 
came into a fellowship which was, in the first 
place, a fellowship “with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ;” and this was 
then and always the touchstone by which 
they were tried, the shibb leth which admit- 
ted them into the acknowledged fellowship 
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of God’s people. And the point to which I 
would call attention is, that those who have 
this first and most blessed fellowship with 
God and Christ, are drawn thereby to join 
together for prayer and praise, and mutual 
edification, in bodies which have a common 
life, composed of the individual lives of which 
they are made up. They did not come to- 
gether for the sake of building up a church ; 
they were drawn together, unconsciously, as it 
were; and without any pre arrangement oreven 
anticipations of their own, the church sprang 
into being. This is the history of the erec- 
tion of the early Christian Societies, and it is 
that of the furmation of the Society of 
Friends. I conceive that to be a low and 
unworthy view of any Christian organization, 
that it is a mere man-made institution, like a 
“lodge,” or an “order,” and not, in the truest 
and best sense, a Church. 

And if it be truly gathered, as were the 
early meetings of the Society of Friends, and 
pre-eminently of the early Christizns, ‘in the 
name of Christ,” the forces which draw the 
members into union, will be like those natural 
ones which cause the aggregation of crystals 
and the growth of plants, silent and noiseless 
in their operations, resulting from the genu- 
ine allegiance of the individual members to 
the unseen Head. 

Gradually, in the course of time, and in 


the degeneration which seems to attend upon 
all human things, the theory of the Church 
is oftentimes changed, and it comes even to 
be thought that the business of the preachers 
of the Gospel is to build up churches, rather 
than to convert and edify souls; and there is 


consequent weakness and decay. The inter- 
ests of the members come to be set upon the 
perpetuation or advancement of those socie- 
ties to which they belong, rather than, accord- 
ing to apostolic command, being directed to 
the building up of the believers themselves 
together in the most holy faith. Men are 
continually forgetting the application of 
Franklin’s honiely motto, which belongs to 
this subject quite as much as to the domain 
of trade, ‘‘ Take care of the cents, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.” If the 
members are alive in the truth, and sound in 
tlte faith of the Gospel, the Church cannot 
be other than living and efficient. 

The Society of Friends, the simplicity of 
whose constitution has caused it to escape 
many of the dangers which have affected 
other churches, has not entirely avoided this 
of which I speak. The thoughts and inter- 
ests of many of its members are too exclu- 
sively occupied with the affairs of “ our Soci- 
ety,” who might be otherwise employed in the 
effective work to which Paul incites Timothy, 
and in those - ffices of mutual helpfulness 
which befit the members of a body which is 
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but a colony here, and for whose constitution 
there is the glorious heavenly type, ‘‘ the pat- 
tern showed usin the Mount.” I speak these 
things, not in the spirit of judgment or re- 
proof, but as indicating a practical evil, the 
recognition of whose presence ought to be 
the signal of reform, Men may occupy 
themselves, and consume valuable time, in the 
discussion of the causes of decay in the 
Church, but to the end of time it will be 
true that the life and health, or the decay 
and degeneracy of the Church, are neither 
more nor less than those of its members, the 
men and women of whom it is composed; and 
we know, if we know anything as we ought 
to know, that there is but one remedy for the 
evils of our human nature, which takes effect 
upon them as individuals, in the first place: 
that which comes to us through the Gospel of 
out Lord Jesus Christ. W. 
[The lesson chiefly conveyed in the above 
essay appears to us to be a valuable one; as 
the union of all the members to Christ, the 
Head of the Church, is indeed the only 
means by which a vital union of them to- 
gether, as one body, can be maintained. Yet 
we must not ignore that regard which should 
be had to their relations towards each other; 
especially, such as are joined together in out- 
ward communion, as a church or a religious 
society. It is an object of high value to pre- 
serve such associations in strength and purity. 
While it will never do to place our allegiance 
to a society instead of, or above that which 
we owe to Christ, and. while no visible body 
is entitled, in our day, in an exclusive sense, 
to assume the name of “the Church of 
Christ,” yet the strength afforded by the Di- 
vine blessing upon the assembling and uniting 
of ourselves together in His name, is not to 
be lightly set aside or lowly esteemed, either 
for the individual’s sake, or for that of the 
cause of the Gospel in the world.—Eb.] 


Voices or Grace.—It is marvellous and 
beautiful to observe how various are the 
voices of free grace. “I am thirsty,” says 
one. “Come to the waters,’’ it cries. 

“‘T am hungry,” says another. “Then eat 
ye that which is good,” it says, “and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness.” 

“ But I am poor, and have nothing to buy 
with.” ‘Come buy wine and milk without 
money, and without price.” 

“We are weary,” sigh the laborers in the 
sun-beaten fields. ‘‘Come unto me,” breathes 
the answer, like a breeze from the waters, 
“‘and I will give you rest.” 

“Cast thy burden on the Lord, and He 
will sustain thee,” it whispers to the pilgrim 
ready to faint on the highway. 

“ Behold the fountain,” it cries to the guilty, 
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Farewell Address to the Graduating Class of 
Haverford College, delivered Sixth month 
30th, 1874, by Pror. Jonn H. Diwiine- 
HAM. 

It is said that when the Emperor Augustus 
was about to die, he appealed to the friends 
who stood at his bedside, asking them whether 
they thought he had played well his part 
in life. They signified that he had. “Then,” 
said he, “give me your applause..” And ina 
few moments he expired. 

I used to think that the prevailing religion 
of college life was popularity; or, more gen- 
erally, the love of appreciation ; some making 
it their chief purpose to “ stand well with their 
class,” others to “stand well in the class.” 
Like false religions generally, it shall be called 
au idolatry, now at the outset. But how sta- 
dents did seem to worship at its shrine! How 
were we all measured by its standard! How 
disheartening an excommunication was un- 
epeeees ts all but the strong hearted ! 

ow was the independent dissenter, the non- 

conformist to class-feeling, treated as “an 
heathen man and a publican!” “The most 
popular fellow in the class’—what a high 
priest we made him;—and all the popular 
men, What arbiters of the class conscience! 
I do not say they were respected,—perhaps 
some of them were; but then they were pop- 
ular. And what services, and penanees, 
and sacrifices were endured to get or keep 
one’s popularity! I need not go on to sketch 
the picture. It is too familiar to you already, 
though observed on a smaller scale here, and 
less distinctly than in larger colleges. 

Until better ieee was about to think 
college life a poor preparation for either manly 
or Christian independence in the world at 
large. Buta wider experience in the worid 
has shown that this form of devotion is by no 
means a peculiarity of college life, but is co- 
extensive with human nature. Indeed, we 
used to remark that a college was a little 
world in itself. To see man it is not necessary 
to step beyond the limits of college bounds. 
Here you meet very closely the elements of 
human character and the workings of human 
motives. College life, by its.“ trials, diffcul- 
ties and dangers,” is peculiarly fit to be a 
state of probation for the outer world. 

Men everywhere are more than willing to 
commend themselves to the approving regard 
of their fellows. To stand well in the esteem 
of friends, of acquaintances, of the special 
sect, or school of opinion, or party, or trade, 
or world to which we belong,—this is a uni- 
versal ambition, so irrepressible in human 
nature as to be called “the last infirmity of 
noble minds.” Whoso boasts that he cares 
not for the favorable opinion of others, is bid- 
ding for applause in the very boast. Who 


“the fountain opened forsin and uncleanness.’’! really does not, is either raised above human- 
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ier, or sunk below it. 

antiquity rise up in testimony of man’s love 
of the notice of men. Millions of lives have 
gone down in battle, victims of the love of 
glory. The breeze of reputation still fans 
the vital spark of war. The arts of peace are 
nurtured in the praises of merit. The thirst 
for learning is not seldom a thirst for distine- 
tion. The love of money clutches at the 
means of commanding human consideration. 
The ship of state trims her sails to the popu- 
lar breeze. Men will compass sea and land, 

explore the deep, pierce the heavens, s search 
out hidden wonders of thought and nature— 
for the honor of discovery. What garments 
would we wear, what houses rear, but for 
others’ eyes? What eloquence, what wit, 
would forth, but for others’ hearing? 
What polished art, what cultured letters, had 
been brought to light, but for human pleasing ? ? 
How changed is the face of the earth by = 
that civilization has spread over it, or ambi- 
tion demolished, compared with that desola- 
tion of unsocial hermit life, which would have 
left it a howling waste, had men lived devoid 
of regard for each other's 8 appreciation. 

But you say man has ever had the sense of 
duty and love of truth, which have wrought 
far nobler works than the love of praise. It 
is true. And to this divine incentive it is 
our purpose to commend your preference. 
The love of the praise of men seems to have 


oo 
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been, and was professed to be, the most pow- 
erful motive known to the ancients, and the 
case adduced of Augustus is characteristic of 


his age. But the desire to please God, under 
the spirit of Christianity, has inspired the 
very mightiest works of heroism, whether 
well-known or in obscurity. But it has been 
aptly said that “in most the desire of reputa- 
tion, coming in aid of their too weak sense of 
duty, binds them to that virtue which other- 
wise they might quit.” Now I called the love 
of approbation a prevalent and wide-spread 
religion,—but a religion of the world. And 
it has some plausible connection with Divine 
religion in this way. There is no man who 
has not, in the depths of his heart at least, a 
secret witness that there is a Supreme Stand- 
ard of excellence above human nature. 
According to the approval of this Divine 
witness of well-done or ill done, is a man 
well or ill at ¢ase with himself. And to all 
these is the one ultimate standard—in what 
ever obscurity yet they have it—for the judg- 
ment of merit and demerit in others. ’Tis 
our Father’s approbation that the human 
heart deeply crayes, after all. That alone is 
satisfying. And we cast about us for the 
readiest index of it that we can catch at; we 
try to read it in the faces of our fellow-men. 
It these look pleased, we flatter ourselves 
that they reflect the smile of heaven; and 
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often then we decline to risk a disturbance of 
our self-complacency by looking to the High- 
est. Human favor is made a cheap and easy 
substitute for the Divine, and is set up in the 
throne of conscience as a god. A good repu- 
tation is confounded with a good character ; 
}and of the love thereof, it has been said: 

What other passion, virtue’s friend, 

So like to virtue’s self appears? 

But “he who makes man his god,” we are 
told, “ must be expecting his god to die every 
hour.” 

Now, doubtless, He who alone can award 
true praise through our consciences, does often 

convey a reassuring voice in others’ con- 

sciences for the praise of us who do well, be- 
ing ‘“‘members one of another.’’ To rejoice 
that there are hearts which sympathize with 
ours in “ whe atsoever things are lovely and of 
good report,” may well enlarge rather than 
narrow our hearts in the love of Him. And 
if the testimony of others’ consciences con- 
cerning us were always the testimony of a 
good conscience, we might safely look to read 
in their eyes some gleam of holy approval. 

But you know to some extent, what a 
treacherous reliance the human heart is in 
practice ; how deceitful above all things, how 
corrupt. You cannot depend upon the speech 
of people to echo the Divine voice. He who 
invests his life in the approbation of men— 
that “fancied life in others’ breath,” 

‘ Finds but short repose; 

A breath revives him, or a breath o’erflows.” 
And “‘ what profit hath he that hath labored 
for the wind?” His “ hope shall be as a puff 
of breath.” 

Instances have already been suggested of 
the beneficent uses which the love of esteem 
has served among men. It is not a gift to be 
rejected, else admiration itself must be cast 
aside. Let us make the best of the gift, 
afford it its Divine opportunity, and duly en- 
joy its intended aid and comfort. But it is 
preached sufficiently by natural interest and 
self. There is no need to advise you to let 
such a master-motive in human nature work. 
I apprehend you will over-indulge it daily. 
And society will ever be persuading you to 
think that success consists in getting credit 
for successs, and then while aiming to be ap 
preciated, you are likely to miss your life’s 
success. A double aim hits neither mark. 
“Let thine eye be single.” I have known 
one in his disappointment to say, “ Deliver 
me from being a minister, or a teacher, or a 
lawyer, or a salesman, or a public officer,— 
deliver me from any occupation wherein suc- 
cess depends not on one’s conscientious efforts, 
but on how much he is liked.” Swayed by 
such a feeling as his, you would have to let 
your business connection be with matter or 
with nature, unmixed with man. Flowers 
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an harvests will smile to the culture of the 
diligeut hand. The earth wili yield you her 
fruitful response, dumb cattle speak volumes 
for your care, wood and rocks be shaped into 
standing tokens of your toil, unbiassed by 
your personal acceptability to men. And 
then men, too, will praise thee if thou doest 
well to thyself in these things. . . . . 

Are you flattering yourselves it will promote 
our usefulness to be well thought of? There 
is a snare in that, too. If you aim simply to 
be useful, you will best become well thought 
of; but in proportion as you aim to be well 
thought of, you will not be useful,—and very 
likely not ornamental. “ Charms strike the 
sight, but merit wins the soul.” I tell you, 
the men who have been of the most use to the 
world have had to make up their minds to be 
disliked. They did not court unpopularity, 
—that would have been unworthy of a noble 
mind ; neither did they bid for popularity—a 
thing equally unworthy. But their eyes 
“looked straight on,’ through and beyond 
such earthly fogs, unto the clear purpose set 
before them. 


It is said that ‘“‘ when Parmenio was ad- 
dressing an Athenian assembly, he continued 
his discourse, though all had left him except 
Plato. He said that Plato was audience 
enough for him.’ So may it be your future 
stay and support that you are not alone—a 
greater than Plato is with you. Your whole 
duty of Christian manhood, you can do 
without credit—without Him, nothing. In 
Him your labor is not in vain, whether em- 
blazoned or in secret. In the deep satisfac- 
tion of the Divine approval, the intrusion of 
human praise has “no glory, by reason of the 
glory that excelleth.” The right style of 
man ‘shall not be afraid of evil tidings; his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.” He 
alone can bear “‘ the lash of tongues” with an 
unsullied conscience, “ whose praise is not of 
men, but of God.” 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknown ; 

Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none!” 


Be careful of the good name of others. 
Allow people to think as well of each other 
as they can. It does them good. And it 
will be healthy for you to live in a state of 
admiration, and not of criticism. Criticism 
is a worm that is gnawing out the spiritual 
life of so many men and their religious socie- 
ties. “Honor to whom honor is due,—in 
honor preferring one another.” Vanity has 
been called “a refined selfishness, which is 
ever exacting homage, but never paying 
any.” Think on whatsoever things in others 
are lovely and of good report, their praise, 
and their virtue. And your heart will take 


its hue from what it loves to feed on. 
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Your duty done is to be your success. You 
will never really have any other. Therefore, 
prefer successful failure to false success.— 
And what is false success? That which 
stands in apparent results and not in inward 
faithfulness, 


The fourth year of your great Olympiad is 
on the eve of closing. You await that — 
chaplet, the baccalaureate crown. What wil 
you find it worth? Not more than you are 
worth. Prove your own selves whether this 
be an honor—“ to fill a certain portion of an 
uncertain paper.” 


All your college honor, all your business 
honor, all your manhood’s honor is written 
there. Every day adds its line. Every day 
you are writing up your book of judgment. 
Is it not a small thing to be judged of us or 
of man’s judgment» Not the hosannas of a 
generation can avail to bolster an Augustus, 
when he comes to meet the verdict. “Known 
too well to all the world, thou diest unknown 
to thyself.” 

“ The useful, not the great, 
The thing that never dies ; 
The silent toil that is not lost, 
Set these before thine eyes. 
Make haste, O man, to live !” 


—~ +0 


RELIGION IN JAPAN. 


A letter from Japan in the Cologne Gazette 
says, that the religious question, which is an 
increasing topic of discussion among the 
Japanese, has been again brought before the 
public by a memorandum issued by two of- 
ficials of the religious department. They 
point out that Japan has made such immense 
progress that her civilization and commerce 
are equal to those of Europe, but that in re- 
ligious matters she still hesitates between 
Buddhism and Christianity. It is therefore 
proposed that public disputations should be 
organized, between Buddhist and Shinto 
priests ou one side, and Christian preachers 
on the other. Each of these disputations 
would take place on a specified subject, to be 
agreed upon beforehand by the contending 
parties. The speeches would be taken down 
by short-hand writers, and published in sev- 
eral languages; and an interval of ten days 
would elapse between one disp tation and :he 
next. By these means, the memorandum con- 
tinues, “the world would be able to decide 
which religion is the true one, and make its 
choice accordingly.” 

Although the world, or even Japan alone, 
is not likely to be converted through such dis- 
putations, yet they are not without Scriptural 
precedent and authority. Paul, at Athens 
and elsewhere, “disputed in the synagogue 
with the Jews, and with the devout persons, 
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and in the market daily with them that met 
with him.”—(Acts xvii, 17.) Apollos, also, 
(Acts xviii, 28) “mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” 
Without a measure of the power which at- 
tended the labors of Paul and Apollos, such 
disputations must utterly fail; but if dedi 
cated missionaries are called to perform the 
service in the fear of God, the best results, of 
extended importance, may be hoped for. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1874. 

IMMEDIATE ReveELation.—A late relig- 
ious writer in England was quoted as follows, 
in a discussion in London Yearly Meeting: 
“‘ Nothing is anywhere said in the New Test- 
ament which implies the continuance of im- 
mediate revelation to Christ’s followers.” 
Supposing this quotation to be correct, it may 
be a fitting subject for present remark. 

Not a few passages of Scripture may be 
recalled as directly opposite to the above 
statement, in the simple and obvious mean- 
ing of its terms. The most important, per- 
haps, is that much controverted and often 
misunderstood declaration of our Lord, Matt. 
xvi, 17,18; where the rock, on which His 
Church was to be built, was shown to be the 
revelation of God to man through Christ ; 
known by the accordant witnessing of the 
Spirit with His bodily presence on earth. 
Not, as some have asserted it, “an inward 
revelation apart from flesh and blood ;” the 
very subject of this revelation to Simon Peter 
being, the Divine Sonship of Him who stood 
before him ; “the Word made flesh.” So the 
accordance of the testimony of the outward 
Scriptures with the inward unveiling of their 
truth, and of Him who is the Truth, is essen- 
tial to every Christian; as is shown in the 
words (1 Cor., xii, 3), “no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” 

More directly applying, perhaps, to the 
matter before us, is the promise of Christ to 
His disciples not long before He was offered 
up: “ When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth ; 
and He will show you things to come.” (John 
xvii, 13.) Nor does it appear possible that 
this was limited to the Apostles; it was a! 
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part of that promise which, on the day of 
Pentecost, Peter said “is to you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.” Paul’s 
apprehension of its being the realized privi- 
lege of the saints, after the ascension of 
Jesus, is set forth in 1 Cor. ii, 10-12. “God hath 
revealed them unto us by His Spirit ‘ 
that we might know the things that are freely 
given us of God.” Again, 1 Cor. xiv, 26; 
“every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion.” 


Easily might these citations be increased 
in number. Some readers, however, may re- 
gard any such citations as quite unnecessary. 
The language of Scripture is clear, and very 
definite has been the individual experience of 
thousands down to the present hour, both in 
the Society of Friends (which could have 
had no right to existence if the statement 
upon which we are now writing were true) 
and amongst others also, as to the necessity of 
knowing Christ by the revelation of the 
Spirit as well as by the testimony of those 
whom He ordained as His witnesses (John 
xv, 27). Our purpose is to remark further 
that it is possible to see, in the words we 
have mentioned, a better and safer intention 
of meaning than they express. Without de- 
signing much personal reference at the pres- 
ent time, it may be observed that the writer 
alluded to, Dr. Edward Ash, in a touching 
record of his experience near the end of his 
life, left some testimony in conformity with 
the Scriptural doctrine of immediate revela- 
tion: speaking of himself as dwelling much 
in the “land of Beulah ;” “ where the King 
Himself sometimes walks, taking delight in 
the works of His own hands.” Thus, no truly 
devoted Christian can, in this sense at least, 
fail, either with or without open recognition 
of it, to accept the truth which, in contro- 
versy, many have denied. 


That which is meant to be denied, we ap- 
prehend, is, that revelation is now made to 
Christians in any sense other and more than 


that of illumination and _ interpretation 
of Scripture, avd guidance in judging of 
right and wrong in individual duty. We 
hold that the teaching of the New Testament, 
in the passages above cited, and in many 
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others, makes and admits of no such limit- 
ations. The entire basis of the testimony of 
the religious Society of Friends regarding 
ministry requires, and was laid and is sus- 
tained upon experience of, more than this. 
Christ is truly, as He promised tu the disci- 
ples, ‘‘ with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.” Instances are familiar in the 
records of ministering Friends and others, 
some have been known to many who now 
read these lines,-—of discernment of the states 
of individuals and of meetings, and even 
anticipation of occurrences and changes then 
remote, which are rightly to be accounted 
for, by immediate revelation in its fullest 
sense. 


Yet there is a misapprehension by which 
the truth has been, in some minds, obscured 
on this subject. We are not to expect mira- 
cles where the ministration of Providence suf- 
fices for all our needs; or new and repeated 
miraculous interventions whereeverything has 
been done already for the ends in view. God 
wastes no miracle and no revelation. Our 
Lord said of the Jews (in a parable, Luke 
xvi, 29-31) “They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them.” “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 


they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead. ’ 


It is the unwarranted expectation of a re- 
revelation to individuals of the truths already 
fully set forth for our “making wise unto sai- 
vation through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ that has brought the doctrine of im- 
mediate revelation, with some, into disrepite. 
No superseding of Scripture, nor suppression 
of right reason, is involved in the required 
subordination of both to the Divine Spirit, 
without which the letter of the Scripture is 
dead, and the reason of man is impotent in 
spiritual things. This subject is too large 
and important for more than brief suggestions 
within our present space. The following are 
some of Barclay’s words, in regard to the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit concerning the 
truth of the Gospel : 


“Though it revealeth not, in every one, the 
outward and explicit knowledge of it ; never- 
theless it always assents to it, where it is de- 
clared.” 


Oup Banner Essays.—We observe with sat- 
isfaction that the Central Tract Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting has recently had re- 
printed for circulation two hundred copies each 
of the fourteen Tracis originally published in 
England, under the title, “ Old Banner Essays ;” 
setting forth, briefly and clearly, the characteris- 
tic principles of the religious Society of Friends. 
Very few writings, having a similar purpose, are 
so well fitted to meet the wants of inquirers upon 
this subject at the present time. Their titles are 
as follows: Whatis Truth? Primitive Christi- 
anity Revived. Life and its Discipline. Christian 
Baptism. The Christian’s Heritage. Cengre- 
gational Worship. The Purpose of the Coming 
of Christ. The Christian Priesthood. Gospeb 
Principles. Joseph Sturge, the Christian Citi- 
zen. The Lord's Supper. Daniel Wheeler, the 
Christian Missionary. The Constraining Influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. Gospel Ministry. 

‘O TET TIEZ,—I1t is customary for Friends’ 
Review to be very cautious in commending peri- 
odicals; wherein ‘‘ we know not what a day may 
bring forth.” But, with one whose period of re- 
turn is nearly as long, and perhaps as uncer- 
tain, as that of some of the comets, it may be 
safe to say that this year (notwithstanding its 
rather pedantic Greek title) the Haverfordian 
Grasshopper is a decided improvement upon the 
corresponding wazf of a year ago. It is a hand- 
some sheet, with Prof. Dillingham’s Farewell 
Address for substantial reading, graceful verses 
at the beginning and end of its series of columns, 
and innocent, thoughtful and playful literary 
matter between. The good taste which pervades 
it is a fair subject for congratulation to the young 
men who have prepared it for the entertainment 
of themselves and the friends of Haverford Col- 
lege. 


DIED. 


MILLS.—At his residence, near West Newton, 
Ind., Fifth month 19th, 1874, Amos Mills, Sr., in 
the 63d year of his age; a member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—On the 29th of Eleventh month, 1873, 
aged one year, Jesse A., son of Isaac P. and Hannah 
M. Cook ; members of Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 

BEALS.—On the Ist of Fourth month, 1874, Wil- 
liam M., son of James C. and Susanna Beals, of 
Kansag, in the 8th year of his age. A short time be- 
fore his death, he said he was “ going to die and 
live with sweet Jesus.” 

ELLISON.—On the 10th of Twelfth Month, 1873, 
Edward H. Ellison, aged 22 years ; a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass. He was a young 
man bright and buoyant in spirits, and fast rising 
in the profession he had chosen—that of a sailor, 
and at the time of his death was about leaving port 
as second mate of a noble ship, with the good wishes 
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and confidence of all who knew him. But, in 1870, 
“‘in a dream,” “in a vision of the night,” he had 
seen @ grave-stone by the side of his father’s in 
scribed, “Edward H. Ellison, lost at sea,” (and 
date.) The impression made and kept alive on bis 
heart by the quickening agency of the Holy Spirit 
was, we believe, gradually doing its work, as a 
means in the Divine economy, in preparing him for 
the final summons, It does not appear that he felt 
restrained from following the sea, but went steadily’ 
and cheerfully forward in his business; yet under- 
meath was the feeling sense, and increasingly 80, | 
that death was near, and, during his last sojourn at 
home, he said, “I think | may never return from 
this voyage ;” and, “I have never allowed myself, 
when in port, in any place where I was not willing 
that my mother should see me;” and to a brother, 
“Take good care of mother, if I do not return.” On 
leaving home, having arranged everything witb 
more than usual care, he requested, if he did not 
return, a stone might be placed by the side of his 
father’s, with the inscription, ‘“‘ Edward H. Ellison, 
drowned at sed, and dat-.” He went to New York |} 
to join bis ship, and, after a few days, preparation, 
the ship dropped down to West Bank. In the 
morning, as they had raised and were “ catting the 
anchor,” Edward, prompt at his post, perceiviog 
some obstruction, sprang upon the stock to clear it, 
when the rope, new and apparently strong, parted, 
the anchor fell, and Edward H. Ellison with it, 
buried beneath the flood. How abundant in mercy, 
and how watchful to save, is He who sees the end 
from the beginning, and without whom not a spar- 
row fails to the ground. 

JONES.—At his residence, in Morrow County, 
Ohio, on the 5th of Seventh month, 1874, Joseph 
Jones, in the 71st year of bis age; an esteemed 
member of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 


Wesrern YEARLY MEETING, with the co-operation 
of Ash Grove Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, ap- 


points three General Meetings as follows: One at 
Chicago, commencing on Seventh-day, Seventh 
month 25th, 1874, at 7} P. M.; one at Watseka, 
Troquois Co., Ill, on Second-day, Eighth month 34d, 
at 7} o'clock P. M.; and one at Onarga, Sixth-day, 
Eighth month 7th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all, and an 
earnest request to members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to be present. 

On behalf of Committees, Wau. L. Pyuz, Clerk. 


Friends comiog to attend General Meeting at 
Chicago, are requested to report themselves on ar- 
rival in the city to A. H. Pickering, No. 15 Lake 
Avenue, or to Joseph Jones, No. 1082 Indiana 
Avenue, who will see that homes are provided for all. 

Friends going to Watseka, are requested to report 
to William P. Haworth, of that place, and at 
Onarga, to Jonathan Owen, Dr. Malsby, or James 
Wing, who will see that all are kindly cared for. 


— CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lawrence, Kansas, Seventh month 7th, 1874. 


Dr. J. E. Rhoads,—We learn to-day, by 
letter from B. K. Wetherill, that five mur. 
ders have been committed by Indians, sup- 
posed to be Arapahoes, in the vicinity of 
the Red Fork, and on the stage route. He 
thinks all the ranches will be cleared out, 
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and communication interrupted. The pa- 
pers have accounts of other depredations in 
Southwestern Kansas. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to know how much truth there is in 
these various reports, but we cannot help 
feeling very grave anticipations of some 
dreadtul realities. 


The Superintendent has just returned from 
his Eastern trip, but we all seem to be at a 
loss to know what we can now do that will 
avail anything. It is easy to say, if this 
thing had been done, or the other had not 
been done, matters would not be as they are. 
But the question is how to deal with the 
present state of things. Possibly, the great 
body of the Indians may be disposed to be 
quiet, and that not much more mischief may 
be done. But if otherwise, I see nothing be- 
fore us but war; and that would seem to put 
anend toour work. ; : 

Very truly thy friend, 
Wm. NicHo.son. 


[Up to this time, Seventh month 14th, no 
other private intelligence from the Indian 
country has been received in this city. The 
Associated Executive Committee on Indian 
Affairs has been summoned to meet in Law- 
rence, Kansas, on the 15th inst. The follow- 
ing extract from the Press of the 14th inst., 
shows one important aspect of the present 
state of affairs.—Ep.] 


General Pope says, in relation to the trad- 
ing firms at Dodge City, who have, in vivla- 
tion of law and to the incalculable injury of 
the peaceful and honest farmers and frontier 
settlers of Kansas, established trading posts, 
or rather grog shops, in the Pan Handle of 
Texas, seventy-five miles along the Arkansas, 
to trade with the buffalo hunters and ruffians 
who have invaded the Indian country and 
committed violent and inexcusable outrages 
upon the Indians, that for them he has no 
sympathy or concern, and that if he should 
send troops to the locality of these unlawful 
trading establishments, it would be to break 
them up, and not to protect them. He says: 
To the unscrupulous and illegal transactions 
of these people, the murder of innocent set- 
tlers on the frontier is largely attributable, and 
they ought to be punished and not protected. 
General Pope writes to General Sherman, 
that except to careless stragglers outside the 
military lines, and to a few remote settlers, 
he thinks we are fully able to give protection 
from Indian outrage. 
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I wish I may be enabled to imitate the 
example of Wesley, who tells us, that al- 
though he grieved, he never fretted, which he 
speaks of as the result of many fervent 
prayers. J.J. G. 
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From the Penn Monthly. 
THE FIRST ANTI-‘SLAVERY PROTEST. 

Till lately it never had been questioned 
that the small band of Germans who, at Ger- 
mantown, in 1688, passed the well-known first 
protest against Slavery, belonged to the So- 
ciety of Friends. The document itself, which 
originated in “our meeting at Germantown,” 
dated the 18th of Second month, 1688, and 
addressed to the Monthly Meeting, at Rich- 
ard Morrell’s, appears to bear evidence of 
the fact on its face. An attempt has never- 
theless been made to correct what is called 
“an error that has crept into history.” The 
Quakers are no longer to plume themselves 
with feathers that belong to entirely different 
birds. In a work recently published, “ Me 
morial of Thomas Potts, Jr.,” by Mrs. T. P. 
James, a book that does eminent credit to the 
patient and pains-taking industry of the au 
thoress, issue is taken against the common 
notion that the protest was passed in a meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends. 

How much or how little credit for anti 
slavery sentiment, manifested at so early a 
date, should be awarded to the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania is a question we do not care to 
discuss. It must be admitted that the diffi 
culties with which the abolition of slavery was 
even then entangled, were in the eyes of the 
ruling majority of Friends too great for 
taking action against the evil. The protest 
rewained unheeded. But if it comes to a 
question of fact, whether Pastorius and his 
associates and friends were Quakers or not, 
at the time when they gave their solemn tes- 
timony against slave holding, an unpreju- 
diced inquirer will find the hitherto accepted 


view not invalidated, but strengthened, by a} 
close scrutiny of all circumstances. 
The Germantown anti-slavery protest is | 
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it expedient “to give a positive judgment in 
the case.” (See “‘The Friends of 1844,” 
p. 125,126 Michener, Retrospee tof Early 
Quakerism, p. 332; Bowden, History of the 
Society of Friends in America, Vol. II, p. 
143, ete.) 

Thus we find that the paper took its regu- 
lar course through the successive grades of 
Quaker Meetings. That the clause quoted 
above, which credits the protest to “ our 
meeting in Germantown ” has reference to a 
Quaker meeting, is fully borne outand con 
firmed by the official action of the Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, who would 
not have troubled themselves with au appeal 
coming from quarters entirely foreign to their 
organization. 

To overcome this strong prima facie evi- 
dence of Quaker paternity would require 
very positive proof in a contrary direction. 
If it could be established, for instance, that no 
Quaker meeting was organized in German- 
town at that period, there would be some 
ground on which to argue: but, unfortunately 
for Mrs. James’ theory, there is documentary 
evidence that such a meeting existed, at least 
one year before the adoption of the protest. 
The Records of the Abington Meeting ex- 
pressly state that, in 1687, Quaker Meetings 
were held in Germantown. The entry of the 
31st of First mo., 1687, is this: ‘* Resolved to 
hold monthly meetings at the house of 
Richard Morrell, jr.”’ 

“That there shall be a general meeting 
moveable at the four several places, viz, at 
Germantown the last 4 day of the month, 
next ensuing, and the next to be at Byberry 
the last 4 day of the month, the next to be 
at Oxford on the last 3 day of the month and 
the next shall be at the house of Richard 
Stoll the Elder on the last 5th day of the 





headed: “This is the Monthly Meeting held 'month.” It would seem, therefore, to be a 


at Richard Morrell’s,’”’ and its closing para- 
graph reads as follows: “This is from our 
meeting at Germantown held ye 18 of the 2d 
month, 1688, to be delivered to the Monthly 
Meeting at Richard Morrell’s. 

“Garret Henderich, Derick up de Graeff, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, Abraham jr. Den 
graef.” 

(The latter name is evidently a misconcep 
ton for Abraham up den Graeff. ) 

At the foot of the address is the minute of 


mere caprice to deny that the Germantown 
“meeting” to which Pastorius belonged, was 
a Quaker meeting. There is no particle of 
evidence for Mrs. James’ assertion: “The 
Church of 1686 was built for the colony and 
was used for all public purposes.” 

Certainly town meetings could not be held 
in 1: 86 or in 1688, because Germantown had 
no corporative existence till 1693, and no 
other Christians preceded the Quakers in 
organizing there a religious society. 





John Hart, the Clerk of the Monthly Meeting | The Mennonites built their first church in 
at Dublin, acknowledging that it was received | 1708, the Lutherans not until 1730. But 
on the 30th of Second month, 1688, considered | German Quakers worshipped in the very year 
and being deemed too weighty transmitted; when the German settlement was formed, 
to the Quarterly Meeting. The Quarterly | viz., 1683, in the house of Dennis Kunders: 
Meeting disposed of the document on the 4:h | (See Proud, History of Penn’a, I, p- 220.) 
of Fourth month in a similar manner, recom-| That the place of worship built in 1686 be- 
mending it to the consideration of the Yearly ; longed to the Quakers is confirmed by an 
Meeting. Here the matter was taken up in entry in the minutes of the Abington Meet- 
the same year, but the Meeting did not deem’ ing, where, under date 26th of 12th mo. 1704, 
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we read as follows: ‘‘ At this meeting Friends 
of Germantown having laid before us, that 
they intend to build a new meeting-house 
next summer, and Friends thought fit that 
each particular Meeting subscribe at their 
preparative meeting and bring the same to 
the next Monthly Meeting and that the Over- 
seers of each meeting have the care thereof.” 

A new meeting-house presupposes the ex 
istence of a previous one. Mrs. James suggests 
that one might have been built on the three 
perches given by Jacob Schumacher, in 1693, 
for that purpose, but mention is made no- 
where that such a house was really erected, 
while we know, from Pastorius’ own narra- 
tive (Description of Pennsylvania, p. 34), 
that a place of worship—though a very hum- 
ble one—was built in 1686; a fact which 
should not have been questioned in the note 
on p. 15 of the Potts’ Memorial. 

An inquiry into the personal religious pro- 
fession of the first settlers at Germantown, as 
far as it can be instituted, after this length of 
time, leads to facts entirely corroborative of 
the view here taken. Many of the perma 
nent settlers were Quakers; at an early date 
several arrived as such in America. That 
Pastorius was a Friend is positively known. 
He conducted the Preparative Meeting at 
Germantown. (His MS. cash-book and the 
Record of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing show this.) He is repeatedly mentioned 
as a delegate from Germantown to Philadel- 
phia. Meetings and commissions assigned to 
him are specified. His name and those of 
his children appear in the Abington* Meet- 
ing. At the famous Yearly Meeting, held at 
Burlington, he was a delegate, and his name 
appears in the list of those who signed the 
protest against the doctrines and practice of 
George Keith. (See Smith’s History of Penn- 
sylvania, in Hazard’s Register of Penna., 
vol. VI., p. 300.) Two years after this he 
signed the Quaker Petition for the restoration 
of William Penn. (See Manuscript Docu- 
ments of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.) In a letter to William Penn, written 
1701 (Logan papers in the Hist. Soc. of 
Pa.), he uses the socalled plain language 
(thou and thee) of the Quakers. 

Of many other settlers of Germantown, 
the documentary evidence as to their attach- 
ment to the Quaker society is as conclusive. 
The Burlington Protest of 1692 was signed 
by the following Germans from Germantown: 
F’. D. Pastorius, Dirk op den Graeff, Peter 
Schumacher, Arnold Cassell, Paul Kistner, 
Henry A. Kramer, Paul Wulf.* 

The petition for the restoration of William 
Penn which proceeded from Friends, has be- 


* The Germantown Meeting kept then no Records, 
but its concerns were noticed in those of the Ab- 
ington Meeting, to which it was attached. 
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side Pastorius’ signature, that of twenty-nine 
other residents of Germantown. 

The Abington Records furnish 18 German- 
town names. Abraham and Herman op den 
Graeff signed papers in behalf or in defence 
of George Keith, with whom they appear to 
have sided, while Dirk, their brother, is on 
record against Keith. (See Appeal from the 
twenty eight judges to the Spirit of Truth, 
signed by Keith, Budd, etc., and also by Abra- 
ham op den Graeff ; and the paper in favor 
of Keith printed in the appendix to the Potts’ 
memorial, containing the name of Herman 
op den Graeff} 

(To be concluded.) 
From The Christian. 
GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL. 


“Why does preaching produce so little 
effect ?” is a question often asked. Men re- 
late the triumphs of grace, the awakening of 
sinners, and the salvation of souls in days 
gone by, and complain that no such results 
follow thesame efforts when made to-day. 
The usual conclusion is, that the world has 
grown so wicked, and men have become so 
hardened, that little good can be done by the 
most faithful labor, and hence they settle 
down into a comfortable state of quiet, and 
allow the world to go its own way to ruin and 
destruction. 

But before such a conclusion is fully es- 
tablished, would it not be well to inquire if 
there has not been some change in the meth- 
ods of operation? In other words, have you 
given the same gospel as fair a trial now as 
in days gone by? Are you yourself as free 
in Christ, as devoted, as prayerful, as unpop- 
ular, as outspoken, as earnest, as self denying, 
as active, as zealous, as willing to be despised, 
as humble, as poor, as temperate, as plainly 
clad, as willing to endure hardness, as fervent 
in spirit, as free from worldly conformity, as 
separate from sinners, as single-hearted, as 
sincere, as much like Him who had not where 
to lay his head, as tearful, as broken-hearted, 
as willing to go after men and preach Christ 
to them from house to house, as full of yearn- 
ings, and longings, and entreaties, and invi- 
tations, and groanings that cannot be uttered, 
as you were in those days of prosperity, and 
power, and blessing, you witnessed and en- 
joyed so long ago ? 

Or, have you grown prosperous, respectable, 
wealthy, and worldly; seeking your ease, 
living in the midst of ornaments, extrav- 
agance, luxury and pride; looking after a 
good salary, enjoying an easy time, standing 
high in the community, having “all men 
speak well of you,” and devoting much of 
your time to secular interests, and worldly 
politics ; associating with worldly men, lay- 
ing up treasures on earth, planning for long 
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life, keeping your religion in the ordinary 
channels of respectable orthodoxy, going to 
church, preaching Sunday after Sunday to 
men who hear and forget, and hear and forget 
again, while devsssunte outside your circle 
are unvisited, unsought, uncared for and un- 
warned ; shutting your doors against men of 
God who do not join your sect, or walk after 
your rules; building up partition walls that 
you once tore down, and making much more 
of creed and less of Christ than you did in 
the days of old; in a word, have you not 
so changed that you cccupy the exact position 
of the men whom you once rebuked, and 
have no right to expect that such a different 
message, delivered in a different manner, by 
a different kind of a man, under different 
circumstances, and to a different people, will 
produce the same effect that was produced 
when the word of God was like burning fireshut 
up within your bones, and when your heart 
was pressed with anguish, and your words 
were emphasized by tears, and set home by 
the power of the Holy Ghost? 

Would it not be well, before you conclude 
to lay all the blame of the prevailing apathy 
to a “‘wicked world,” to return to the old 
paths yourself, and resume the methods that 
were 80 effective before? Sell and give alms. 
Disencumber yourself of this world. Read 
your Bible and live by it. Let the lonely 


gleus be vocal with your prayers, and your 


nightly pillow be bedewed with tears. Cut 
loose from the pride and vanity that fills and 
blasts the Church. Show men that you are 
not for sale, nor to let, at any price. Leave 
the sleepy dozers in cushioned seats, to whom 
you have preached so long in vain, and go 
into the highways and bedges, the by-ways 
and lanes, the old schoo!-houses, and the 
lumber camps ; among persons of all sects and 
no sects; teaching them “ publicly and from 
house to house,” pressing the subject home to 
their hearts in private personal conversation 
and entreaty, beseeching them to become re- 
conciled to God, warning them “ day and night 
with tears,” not waiting for salary, trusting 
in God for bread, making tents like Paul, or 
going fishing like Peter, if need be, forsak- 
ing worldly associations, politics, and secret 
leagues and sectarian clans; and devoting 
yourself body and soul, hand and purse, 
position and reputation, to God and to His 
work, now and forever, for time and for 
eternity; going into new settlements and 
among sparse populations; preaching where 
Christ was not named ; not building on anoth- 
er’s foundation, or planting where another 
has prepared the soil; but breaking up the 
fallow ground, and bearing reproach, persecu 
tion, poverty, privation and toil without a 
murmur or a groan—do all this, and perhaps 
you will not need to inquire why the former 
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days were better than now, nor why sinners 
are so hard to reach with the message of sai- 
vation which God has sent. 

True, men are hard; but are they harder 
than Pharaoh, or the Sodomites, or the Jews 
that crucified the Lord ? A dead ministry 
could not move the people then ; no more can 
it move them now. Men are sinners to day, 
ruined, perishing souls, just as they were 
then. No mere human efforts can save them, 
least of all the formal endeavors of men who 
are working simply for hire, and are half 
asleep themselves, and buried in the world. 
But there are thousands of young children 
growing up, and hosts of sinners that are sick 
of sin. There are publicans and harlots, and 
Samaritans, and drunkards ,and outcasts, that 
need salvation now, and that are as ready to 
hear of it as they were in the days of Jesus 
Chri-t. Men are hard; but God’s word is a 
fire and a hammer to break in pieces the 
flinty rock. The Holy Ghost is yet with the 
faithful people of God, and if you are faithful 
it will be with you, and in mighty power as 
in the days gone by ; and you will seesinners 
bow, and rebels sue for mercy, and prodigals 
return, and lost wanderers fly to Christ for life 
and peace. 

O, for a spirit of divine consecration, of 
holy, fervent, quenchless love and zeal! O, 
for men living in the presence of God, walk- 
ing in the light of eternity, dwelling in the 
secret place of the Most High, and lodging 
under the shadow of the Almighty! O, for 
a ministry who are pilgrims and strangers on 
the earth, who pass the time of their sojourn- 
ing here in fear, and who are not merely 
looking up from earth to heaven, but who, 
* quiekened with Christ” and sitting “in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus,” look down 
upon this fleeting world as Christ looked 
upon sinful Jerusalem, and seek like Him to 
save the lost from sin and death! 

Brethren in Christ, a backslidden minis- 
try never can convert souls; and if they are 
converted, a lukewarm church can never lead 
them on in ways of truth and peace. But God 
still lives, and lives to answer prayer. Let 
mighty cryings go up before his throne. Let 
prayers rise like incense to Him who holds 
the golden censer, and who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. Pray for the min- 
istry, pray for the Church, pray for sinners, 
and above all, pray for yourself! Jesus is 
ou the mercy-seat. God waits to be gracious. 
Heaven bends in pity over a lost world. 
Biessings are waiting for us,—shall we not 
take them ? 

‘Lo, the promise of a shower, 
Drops already from above ; 


Ob! that God would shortly ; our 
All the falness of His love.” 


“ Now unto Him that is able to do exceed- 
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ing abundantly above all that we ask or think, | 
according to the power that worketh in us; 

unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 

Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 

Amen.” 


es 


For Friends’ Review. 
COMETS OF PAST TIMES, 


More than two thousand years ago these 
bright visitors of our heavens were watched 
by the ancients with wonder, and often with 
superstitious dread. 

One of the most remarkable of those seen 
in modern times was Halley’s (misprinted 
Whalley’ s, in a previous number of the Friend’s 
Review, No. 47); whose period of revolution 
in its orbit is about seventy-five years, and its 
greatest distance from the sun more than 
three thousand millions of miles. It was last 
seen in 1835. 

Donati’s comet, whose period is more than 
two thousand years, moves in an orbit in- 
clined more than sixty degrees to the “ eclip- 
tic” in which the earth revolves around the 
sun. Coggia’s comet, now visible, has a path 
inclining about thirty degrees to the ecliptic. 

Biela’s comet was first seen early in the 
eighteenth century. Its period has been six 
years and seven months. Our readers prob- 


ably remember the striking conjecture of 
Schiaparelli, now accepted by many astron- 
omers as almost proved, that this, and prob- 


ably from time to time other, comets have 
furnished the stuff of which the meteor-showers 
are made. 

If Coggia’s comet should strike the earth’s 
atmosphere, the collision would most probably 
result in such celestial scintillations, without 
any harm to the earth. 

Encke’s comet, also, has a short period ; 
about three years and one third. The appa- 
rent retardation of its motion has been sup- 
posed to afford an argument for the existence 
of the “universal zether,’ whose occupancy of 
space is necessary to the truth of the wave- 
theory of light, heat and electricity. Win- 
necke’s, Brorsen’s, Faye’s, and several other 
comets have short periods of return. 

Altogether, more than two hundred comets 
have been observed at different times by as- 
tronomers. It is surprising that, after all the 
wonderful discoveries made in the heavens of 
late years, with the telescope and the spect ro- 
scope, the exact nature of comets, and espe- 
cially of their often enormous: “ tails,” con- 
tinues to be undetermined. 

een 


A LEGAL TEMPERANCE LECTURE, 


At Morris, Grundy County, Illinois, three 
saloon keepers—one woman and two men— 
were arrested and indicted for selling liquor 
to minors. As usual in such cases, the 
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liquor-sellers were lavish of their funds in aid 
of their unfortunate co-workers, and eminent 
counsel was employed in defence of these ce- 
stroyers of the bodies and souls of the young 
and rising generation. But the proof of their 
guilt was so fully demonstrated, that the jury 
were compelled to pronounce them guilty. 
Hon. J. N. Reading, the presiding Judge, in 
pronouncing the sentence of the Court, used 
the following language: 

“The jury having found you guilty of sell- 
ing intoxicating liquors to a minor, it remains 
for the court to pronounce the sentence of the 
law. The penalty for this offence, fixed by 
the Legislature, indicates that it considered 
the crime to be of a serious character. By 
the law, you may sell to men, and to women, 
if they will buy. You have given your bond, 
and paid for your license to sell to them, and 
no one has the right to molest you in your 
legal business. No matter what the conse- 
quences may be, no matter what poverty and 
destitution are produced by selling according 
to law, you have paid your money for this 
privilege, and you are licensed to pursue your 
calling. No matter what families are dis- 
tracted and rendered miserable, no matter 
what wives are treated with violence, what 
children starve, or mourn over the degrada- 
tion of a parent, your business is legalized, 
and no one may interfere with you in it. No 
matter what mother may agonize over a loss 
of a son, or sister blush for the shame of a 
brother, you have the right to disregard them 
all, and pursue your legal calling: you are 
licensed. You may fit up your lawful place 
of business in the most enticing and capti- 
vating form; you may furni-h it with the 
most elegant and costly equipments for your 
lawful trade; you may fill it with the allure- 
ments to amusements; you may use all your 
art to induce visitors; you may skilfully ar- 
range and expose to view your choice wines 
and most captivating beverages; you may 
then induce thirst by all contrivances, to pro- 
duce a raging appetite for drink; and then 
you may supply that appetite to the full—be- 
cause it is lawful: you have a license. You 
may allow boys, almost children, to frequent 
your saloon; they may witnesss the apparent 
satisfaction with which their seniors quaff 
the sparkling glass; you may be schooling 
and training them for this period of twenty- 
one, when they too can participate, for all 
this is lawful. You may hold the cup to their 
very lips; but you must not let them drink— 
that is unlawful. But, while you have all 
these privileges for the money which you pay, 
this poor privilege of selling to children is 
denied you. Here parents have the right to 
say, ‘ Leave my son to me until the law gives 
you the right to destroy him. Do not antici- 
pate that terrible moment whcn I can assert 
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for him no further rights of protection. That|surprised, and asked several questions, the 
will be soon enough for me, for his mother,' answers to which amazed the questioner by 
for his sisters, for his friends, and for the| their force and accuracy, and, more than all, 
community, to see him take his road to death. | by the modesty which the young man exhib- 
Give him to us in his childhood, at least. | ited, as if he had not done any such wonderful 
Let us havea few years of his young life, in| things after all. The lad’s story (he was then 






which we may enjoy his innocence, to repay 
us in some degree for the care and love we 
have lavished upon him.’ This is something 
you, who now stand a prisoner at the bar, | 
have not paid for: this is not embraced in| 
your license. You have your ‘bond’ to use 


eighteen) was as follows : 

A servant in the house taught him to read 
when he was about eight years of age. Some 
time after this acquisition he saw some masons 
at work. He observed that the architect used 
a rule and other mathematical instruments, 


to its full extent; but, in thus taking your/and that he made calculations in figures. 
‘pound of flesh,’ you draw the blood, and |The lad inquired what might be the meaning 


that which is nearest to the heart. 


The law,|and use of such things. 


We give the rest in 


in its wisdom, does not permit this, and you|his own words: “I was informed that there 


must obey the law. By the verdict of the 
jury, you have been found guilty of trans- 
gressing the law. Its extreme penalty is 
thirty days’ imprisonment in the county jail 
and $100 fine; its lowest, ten days’ imprison- 
ment and $20 fine. 

“ For this offence, the Court sentences you 
to ten days’ imprisonment in the county jail, 
and that you pay a fine of $75 and the costs ; 
and that you stand committed until the fine 
and costs of this prosecution are paid.” 

As may be imagined, the delivery of such 
a sentence produced considerable commotion 
—being praised by the temperance people as 
the best temperance speech of the season. 


Dr. Vrrcnow has been experimenting with 
reference to the influence of coal-gas on vege- 
tation, when diffused through the soil. He 
finds, after a long series of carefully-conducted 
researches, that coal gas is an active poison 
to vegetation, trees, shrubs and ornamental 
plants being killed by it when it is allowed 
to permeate the soil about their roots. 


+o - 


Frem the Public Ledger. 
THE TWENTY-SIX LETTERS. 


A correspondent asks who it was that 
inquired, “‘ Does any one need to know more 
than the twenty-six letters in order to learn 
everything else that he wishes?” The person 
who made this assertion in the form of a ques 
tion was Edmund Stone, a native of Argyle- 
shire, Scotland, who died in 1768, at an 
advanced age. He was the translator and 
author of several mathematical works, which 
were authority in their day. He was the son 
of the gardener of the Duke of Argyle. The 
Duke, one day, found a copy of Newton’s 
Principia on a grass-plot in the garden, and, 
supposing it had been brought from the 
library, called some person to take the volume 
to the house. The young man stepped forward 
and claimed it as his. ‘‘ Yours!” replied the 


Duke. “‘ Do you understand geometry, Latin 
and Newton ?” 
was the answer. 


“T know a little of them,” 
The Duke was naturally 








was a science called arithmetic. I purchased 
a book of arithmetic and learned it. I was 
told that there was another science called 
geometry. I bought the necessary books and 
learned geometry. By reading I found that 
there were good books in these two sciences 
in Latin; I bought books and I learned 
Latin. I understood that there were good 
books of the same kind in French; I bought 
a dictionary and I learned French. And 
this is what I have done. It seems to me 
that we may learn everything when we know 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet.” 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
TO THE COMET. 
Mystic stranger, blaze of night, 
Messerger of good or ill, 
Portent to the wondering sight, 
What behest doth thou fulfil ? 


Dost thou tell of blight afar, 

Or does health’s kind blessing cease ? 
Dost thou omen direful war, 

Or confirm the notes of peace ? 


Art thou missioned from above ? 
O celestial herald, say ! 

Dost thou hold the torch of Love, 
Wakening the millennial day ? 


Could we thus with rapture greet thee, 
Emanation from the skies, 

How would songs of transport meet thee, 
How would mingling pra ses rise! 


What though Wisdom has denied 
Finite skill thy course to tell; 
Thongh tby errand’s undescribed, 
Yet we know that ali is well, 


He who rules in awful grandeur, 
Clothed in power above the sky ; 

He before whose viewless splendor 
All thy radiant glories die ; 


He who holds the bolts of heaven— 
Systems which their orbs fulfil— 
He whose voice through time bas riven, 
| God will ever guard us still. 


Mystic orb, then urge thy flight ; 
Soon thy meteor-day is o’er. 

While thou movest in ceaseless night, 
We, admiring, God adore |! 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to | 
the 13th inst. have been received 


France.—In the Assembly on the 8th, Lebrun’s 
interpellation, expressing regret for the suspension 
of the journal LZ’ Union, was rejected by a vote of 
379 to 80, the members of the Left mostly abstain- 
ing from voting. A motion was then made, with 
which the government identified itself, that the As- 
sembly resolved energetically to uphold the septen- 
nial powers conferred on President MacMahon, and 
reserved the questions submitted to the committee 
on constitutional bills. This was also rejected, 368 
to 331, the majority includiog both Republicans and 
extreme monarchists. After the adjournment, the 
Ministry tendered their resignations, but the Presi- 
dent refused to accept them. The next day he sent 
a message to the Assembly, telling them the law 
giving the executive power into his hands for seven 
years, conferred upon him duties from which he 
could not be permitted to withdraw, and also rights 
which he should exercise only for the good of the 
country. In according his powers they had them- 
selves enchained their sovereignty. He believed 
that they intended, when they placed him at the 
head of the government, to create a strong, stable 
and respected power. He urged the necessity of 
fulfilling the engsgements of the Assembly, by an 
organization of the public powers, and by deliber- 
ating without delay on questions which must no 
longer remain in suspense. “Iam desirous,’ he 
said, “of accomplishing all my duties, and my 
most imperative duty is to insure to the country 
definite institutions, security and calm.” After the 
reading of this message, a member argued that the 
Assembly had not power to constitute a definitive 
goverument, and moved that it dissolve after having 
voted on financial bills, the bill on military organ- 
ization, and that providing for a general election 
in Tenth month next. He cemanded that this mo- 
tion be declared “urgent;’ but this demand, 
though supported by the Left and the Bonapartists, 
wasr.jected by a large majority. The motion was 
afterward referred to the Committee on Parliament- 
ary Initiative, wbich is thought likely to make a 
favorable report. On the 10th,a member asked 
leave to submit to Gen. Ciasy, Vice President of the 
Council, a question, whether the President denies 
the right of the Assembly to determine whether the 
law appointing him is irrevocable or not; and also 
if it is denied that he is responsible to the Assem- 
bly. Debate on this question was postponed, on 
Gen Cissy’s motion, until the constitutional bills 
come up for discussion. 

One of the Ministry has informed the Committee 
of Thirty that the government desires that in the 
creation of a second Chamber, the President should 
be empowered to nominate a considerable propor- 
tion of its members, and insists that he shal! have 
power to dissolve the lower House, the question of 
the co-operation of the upper House in such power 
not being decided until the mode of its appointment 
is determined. 

Rouher, formerly a Minister of the Emperor, and 
three other prominent Bonapartists, have been sum- 
moned before a court for connection with efforts to 
promote the Imperialist cause. 

It is officially announced that citizens of the 
United States will be permitted to enter France 
from any direction without showing their passports, 
but they must be prepared to prove their national- 
ity when required. 

Great Britain.—During the present session of 
Parliament, over 1,000 petitions, signed by more 
than 100,000 persons, have been presented to the 
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House of Commons, in favor of a bill which had 
besn introduced to remove the electoral disabilities 
of women. A long debate on the question whether 
this bill should be read a second time, was antici- 
pated, but on the 23d ult. Disraeli declared that 
time could not be spared for it so near the close of 
the session, and the subject must be postponed till 
next year. 


Germany.—Prince Bismarck, while staying tem- 
porarily at Kissingen, a watering place in Bavaria, 
was fired at when driving, on the 13th inst., but the 
ball only grazed his wrist The perpetrator of the 
attempt was promptly arrested. 


Dowestic.—The Governor of Minnesota, on the 
8th inst, addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
War, informing him that in several counties in the 
western part of that State, the grasshoppers have 
devoured every kind of crop, leaving the country 
bare. The same thing occurred last year in the 
same area. Many thousands of people are now 
suffering for food, and the Governor is using all his 
resources to send supplies. He asked of the War 
Department, that instead of the quota of arms to 
which that State is entitled, estimated at $8 160, 
an equivalent value of rations mig! t be furnished 
him. The Secretary replied that he has no author- 
ity to transfer appropriations from one purpose to 
another, and has no money at his command to pur- 
chase the supplies requested. From other sources 
come urgent appeals for help for those thus made 
destitute, many of whom a.e settlers under the 
homestead and pre-emption laws, who have been 
unable to obtain subsistence from their farms be- 
cause of the devastation caused by grasshoppers in 
two successive years. It is announced that contri- 
butions of money or clothing should be addressed 
to Gen. H. H. Sibley, or Governor C. K. Davis, St. 
Paul, Minn. At the latest accounts, the destrac- 
tive insects were reported to be advancing eastward, 
threatening the fertile and more thickly settled 
southeastern counties 


Alaming reports ‘rom the Indian Territory have 
been circulating within the last two weeks, and as 
far as can be ascertained, with more foundation 


than such rumors bave usually bad. On the 7th 
inst. a telegram ‘rom John D. Miles, Agent for the 
Cheyennes and Arapaboes, to the Indian Bureau, 
was published, sent from Osage City, Kansas, where 
he had just arrived. It stated that parties of the 
hostile Cheyennes, Comanches, and Kiowas, had 
appeared near his Agency on the 2d, and killed one 
man thirty miles north of that point. Five war 
parties appeared to be moving toward the road to 
Kansas. Information was sent to Fort Sill, whence 
troops were dispatched to protect the Agency. On 
the 5th, the Agent, with a small party, set out for 
Caldwell, Kansas, which he reached on the 6th. 
Hostile Indians bad been seen, and they had attacked 
one “ranche”’ on the road, but had been repulsed. 
A wagon train with supplies for Agent Haworth 
was found plundered, and the teamsters murdered. 
Another train, met twenty-five miles south of Cald- 
well, Agent Mile. feared woulu be captured. A 
letter of 30th ult, from the same Agent, published 
later, speaks of threats made by the Cheyennes on 
account of the Government’s failure to prote:t them 
from horse thieves, and to restore animals stolen 
from them, and complains that his repeated ap- 
peals for such action had been disregarded. He 
charges the Kiowas and Comanches with planning 
the raid, and after long urging, inducing the Chey- 
ennes to join in it. The larger portion of all these 
tribes are believed to be still peaceable, remaining 
on their reservations. 





